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LETTERS from the Members 


WRITE to ask your assistance in 

regard to a section of our exchange 
column in the “Blue Star.” We are 
hoping to have essays of the history 
of East Providence. In connection 
with this we would like to have the ad- 
dress of a Junior High School in the 
West. We shall write and ask them 
if they will write to us something in- 
teresting about their part of the United 
States. 


P. W.—East Providence, R. I. 


It is with great interest that I read 
of your project to exchange essays on 
the history of your own city with those 
of other sections of the country. I 
think that your plan besides being in- 
teresting and entertaining will prove 
to be highly educational. 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you an April issue of the “School 
Press Review” which lists all of the 
Junior High Schools which are mem- 
bers of our association and to whom 
you might choose to write. 

y e¢ 
W ILL you please send me informa- 
tion concerning the next confer- 
ence of editors of school papers held 
under the direction of Columbia. 

We are interested in starting next 
year a school paper and would like to 
have the privilege of having a dele- 
gate present at the next meeting. 


R. W. S., Oswego, N. Y. 


The next meeting will be held here 


at Columbia on March 14, 15 and 16. 


Literature describing the event will be 
sent out soon and I am placing your 
name in our files to receive this ma- 
terial as it comes from the press. 

I am enclosing a program from last 
year’s meeting, and it is highly prob- 
able that we shall have many of the 
same figures on our 1935 program. 

It is a pleasure to hear of your plan 
of starting a paper and I wish you 
every success in the world. Your plan 
to send a delegate to our coming Con- 
vention is a wise one, I believe, and we 
shall be pleased to hear from you in 
the future. 


: F FJ 
I AM glad to state that Junior High 
students are manifesting a greater 
interest in the school paper this year 
than at any previous year, and feel 
that membership in your Press Asso- 
ciation has had a great deal to do with 
creating interest in journalism. 
We would appreciate receiving the 
fall issues of the “School Press Re- 
view.” 


W. W. T., Arkansas-Texas 


With regard to the “Review” it 
would normally appear near the end 
of the month whose name it bears, 
but because of the late starting of the 
academic year at Columbia and a com- 
plete change in staff, the numbers have 
been delayed. You will receive your 
copies just as soon as they come from 
the press and I should be more than 
pleased to receive your criticism of 
them. 

We are quite willing to accept criti- 
cism ourselves even as we give it to 
the school publications. If there is 
anything further I can do for you 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 


, eS 


AY we be permitted to make a 
suggestion? Instead of saying 
a certain per cent of a group—for ex- 
ample, we shall call it group “A”— 
shall receive a certain award, would 
it not be fairer to state what points 
are necessary to gain that level rather 
than to leave it solely to “the discre- 
tion of the judges?” I refer specifi- 
cally to medalist and first place honors. 
If a group is small, does the honor be- 
come a pass-me-around affair; or does 
it go this year on a definite number 
of points without regard to the num- 
ber of contestants within that particu- 
lar group? 
G. E. F., Washington 
We appreciate this suggestion and 
are passing it on to the chairman of 
the Board of Standards and Judging. 
The reason for the seemingly ambig- 
uous phrase is to permit the judges to 
give to certain outstanding papers in 
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their respective groups an honor above 
that which could be conferred by total- 
ing a specific number of points and 
which is granted for those indefinable 
intangibles which in the estimation of 
judges places one paper ahead of an- 
other. Specific reasons for some of 
the “medalist” group is difficult to 
state. Argument or mathematical cal- 
culations do not suffice. It is definitely 
for a difference and the medal is sym- 
bolical of that difference. 

No, it is not “passed around.” There 
is a slight change in the personnel of 
the judging board each year. New 
people on the board have always made 
their presence felt. That is the reason 
they were invited to serve. But as far 
as an understanding as to who would 
get certain places we are positive no 
such situation exists. The judges just 
aren’t that kind of people. 

According to the 1934 (typical) 
score sheet, “ ‘Medalist’ rank includes 
publications from the First-Class group 
selected at the discretion of the judges 
for outstanding quality, but it is in- 
tended that such recognition shall be 
accorded to no more than 10 per cent 
of the class entries.” As a matter of 
fact, only those papers receiving the 
very highest rating in their respective 
classes are considered for the “med- 
alist” honor. Some groups have no 
“medalists”; others, several. The num- 
ber varies. We readily agree that the 
phrasing of the section is open to 
criticism and the subsequent action of 
the judges may be questioned, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the scores 
are not published when the awards are 
made. 


: Fe 
H AVE you any data on the size of 


the annual crop of job seekers 
of high school age and the percentage 
interested in advertising as a vocation? 
I am writing a primer on advertising 
especially designed for the young be- 
ginner, and would appreciate any help 
you can give me on the size of the 
market. 


W.H., New York 


I can not answer your question sat- 
isfactorily because it is the first time 
it has been proposed. Now that you 
have raised it I am going to put it up 
to the members of the Association 
through the “School Press Review,” 
our official journal, and ask for some 
information on it. 

I am interested in your project and 
I shall most certainly be happy to call 
it to the attention of our advisers and 
students. 
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Professional Practices That Will Help Solve School 
Newspaper Problems 


By WILLIAM E. HASKELL 
Assistant to the President, “The New York Herald-Tribune” 


HE problems that arise in most 
any activity, small or large, even 
in our own cases as individuals, 

can usually be traced to the absence of 
a definite, organized plan-method of 
procedure—policy—and footwork. 

This is particularly true of those 
endeavors which are undertaken largely 
on a co-operative and in many cases 
voluntary basis, such as prevails in the 
creation and publication of a school 
newspaper. To eliminate the sources 
that produce these problems, it is nec- 
essary to prepare for the publication 
of the school paper on a miniature scale 
along the same lines, the same methods 
and business policy that would be fol- 
lowed by any larger commercial publi- 
cation venture. Certain definite steps 
must be followed to establish a sound 
foundation and, while the organization 
as well as the business policy set-up 
must of necessity be flexible at various 
points, nevertheless an adherence to 
sound business and editorial principles 
is essential. 

In our approach to the subject we 
might take either one or the other of 
the two principal divisions of the pub- 
lication, i.e., editorial or business of- 
fice, and for our purposes today I shall 
start in the business office end. Under 
this broad head are included all mat- 
ters of finance, advertising solicitation, 
circulation, promotion, accounting, 
credit, and mechanical activities of the 
organization. 


T HE first thing we should do is to 
establish, after careful considera- 
tion of the particular circumstances in 
each case, some sort of a budget so 
that we may know that our venture will 
not develop any serious problems be- 
cause of lack of consideration of that 
very vital necessity in all undertakings 
—finances. In establishing a budget 
we not only must consider every angle 
of our expense from the business office 
standpoint, but also the expense that 
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might be incurred in the editorial end 
and news gathering side of the organi- 
zation, as any and all obligations in- 
curred must eventually be met. 

As the other part of our budget, we 
must project on a conservative basis, 
after careful consideration of the pos- 
sibilities, what revenues are anticipated 
from advertising space that we may sell 
and circulation revenue that we may 
produce. It is naturally assumed that 
we may shape our plans in building our 
budget so that our expenses will not 
exceed our contemplated income and 
that our budget is prepared on a some- 
what flexible basis so that expenses may 
be quickly adjusted to a reduced in- 
come if this is found necessary. 


E then establish in some simple 
manner, depending again upon 
circumstances, books of account which 
will permit of the prompt and accurate 
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allocation to the several headings as 
provided for under the budget all in- 
come and outgo, providing at the same 
time for the necessary system of ap- 
proval of all charges; such books are 
set up by the person charged with the 
responsibilities of the treasurer. A 
simple advertising contract form is also 
drawn up, as well as bill forms, etc., 
both for advertising and circulation. 
Needless to say, if the venture is of 
such proportions as to justify, a regu- 
lar bank account is opened and no pay- 
ments made except upon the approval 
of the particular staff officer authorized 
to incur the expense, with the final ap- 
proval of the business manager. The 
treasurer shall also be responsible for 
passing upon the credit of any adver- 
tiser and also for the prompt collection 
of all accounts. 

In many cases the business manager 
is directly responsible for the soliciting 
and developing of advertising, and for 
this purpose there should be developed 
a regular rating card, which rates are 
embodied in the advertising contracts. 
In every instance a signed contract 
should be obtained for any and all ad- 
vertising before the advertising is run. 


In undertaking to sell advertising 
space in the publication, those individ- 
uals acting as salesmen should be sup- 
plied with the various data and inform- 
ation setting forth sound reasons why 
it is to the advantage of the person 
being solicited to run copy in the par- 
ticular publication. It is more often 
easier to sell such space on the basis 
of a constructive selling effort rather 
than simply a solicitation based upor 
an appeal to support your school pub- 
lication. 


There should be some one on the 
staff, if the publication is of sufficient 
size and activity to warrant, who should 
be known as the Promotion Manager 
and whose duty it should be to gather 
facts and reasons why it is of advan- 
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tage to advertisers to use the publica- 
tion. Such material, of course, would 
include any definite response in in- 
stances both individual and collective 
of the readers to particular advertise- 
ments. 

Likewise, the building of circulation 
should be developed in a systematic 
manner under a circulation manager 
who will render regular reports to the 
business manager of the daily or week- 
ly circulation, and account to the treas- 
urer for all cash collected for circula- 
tion from any source. 


ON the mechanical side of the paper 
there are many problems and 
someone should be charged with the 
definite responsibility of production 
manager whose duties it shall be to fo!- 
low through on the actual printirg 
of the paper. These duties shall in- 
clude a very careful selection of the 
printing establishment in which to have 
the work done. 


Many factors are to be considered 
in this respect that would prove eco- 
nomical to publication, such as select- 
ing a printing establishment that is al- 
ready running other work of a similar 
nature, as a result of which they might 
find it more economical to fit in your 
publication on their schedule; the type 
of mechanical equipment which they 
have whereby for the same expenditure 
you would perhaps be able to get a 
much better finished product, which 
is very often important if any illustra- 
tions are used in the publication; the 
type of organization which such a print- 
ing establishment may have that could 
render considerable assistance of a 
technical nature to the staff of the pa- 
per. both from the standpoint of lay- 
out, headings, type, etc. 


Careful consideration must be given 
to the type of paper selected from the 
standpoint of expense and reproduc- 
tion, and also to the source of supply 
of such engravings as may have to be 
used from time to time. Careful hand- 
ling of the production problems very 
often means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in getting out a 
publication. 


Then on the editorial side there must 
be a careful selection of the staff and 
balanced consideration given to num- 
erous factors if the paper is to be suc- 
cessful from the readers’ standpoint. 


FTER all, a well organized daily 

newspaper must be the measuring 
stick by which all similar publications 
may be best guided. So let us con. 
sider the problems which should be 
solved and the means by which they 
may be best met confronting the pub- 
lisher of any school journal. It is es 
sential that the publication be made oa 
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a business-like basis which means that 
it should not be dependent on anything 
for its support except its own earnings. 
Secondly, it should be a product sought 
for, and looked to, for information, 
guidance and entertainment of sufficient 
interest to its readers to merit not only 
the support of the publication but als» 
the support of those who make it pos- 
sible to exist—the advertisers. 
Fortunately for you, you have but 
an indirect connection with your m2- 
chanical problems, as almost always 
school publications are let out for print- 
ing on contract. These happen to be 
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Captain Haskell Knows 
School Press Field 


HENEVER school 

groups think of a meeting 
they think of Captain “Bill’’ Has- 
kell of the “New York Herald 
Tribune.” His is the 
voice that carries to the far ends 
of the largest halls and his are the 
words that 
strength and an understanding of 


press 


stentorian 


convey meaning, 


school press problems to those who 
We 


consider our schco! publications as 


must carry on in the school. 


an avocation and we play the game 
for the fun of the game; he makes 
newspaper work his vocation yet 
he gets as much fun out of it as he 
does 
oblige his 
and their staffs, they are equally 
delighted to see him, listen to him 
and talk to him. This talk was 
made at the meeting of the New 
Jersey Elementary Advisers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Atlantic City, 
November 11, 1934. 


Always ready to 
teacher-adviser friends 


a game. 
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heavy worries of most of the publish- 
ers of the great metropolitan press. 
Your selection of a printer, due to your 
knowledge of paper, ink, cuts and 
make-up, should effect a decision for 
you which might, and as I have defin- 
itely proven in the past, make a differ- 
ence of a great deal in production costs, 
based on the facilities of the individual 
printer. 

Before the publisher of a scholastic 
journal makes his contract, he should 
know whether or not the printer in- 
volved is equipped with the adequate 
type faces, facilities for punctual deliv- 


ery and adequate proof reading to en 
sure an acceptance to the constituency 
which the publication serves. I have 
found in five different cases, since i 
have been asked in the past ten years 
to analyze publications of schools, that 
the publisher himself has been able to 
effect a saving up to 40 percent from 
the cost of materials over the esti- 
mated costs of the printers. 


i of all, we must have a pape 
acceptable in appearance. This in 
volves good printing and agreeable 
typography. The newspaper which { 

ave the honor to represent, spen: 
months in time and thousands of del- 
lars in money, to establish a type dress 
which has made it accepted as the first 
newspaper in America in point of typ- 
ography, press work and make-up. This 
was not an opinion but the result of a 
competition conducted by the greatest 
advertising agency in America, involv. 
ing over fifteen hundred newspapers, 
the judges of which were outstanding 
in the fields of typography and print- 
ing. 

Once this dress or format is estab- 
lished it must be rigidly adhered to. 
No deviation is permissible. 


Now let us consider, since we have no 
problems of production, and because 
our business managers have sufficiently 
and thoroughly examined the costs of 
the printers to whom they have given 
their contracts, the things which are 
left and what professional practices 
may best be applied to render them 
more efficient. 


EPARTMENTALIZING a news 

paper, we have at the head, the 
administration which is principally com- 
posed of the general manager and the 
editor who represent the business 
soundness of the publication and the 
other, the appeal. On the business side 
of the paper there exists a treasurer, 
a chief accountant and an advertising 
director. Too often, I have noticed 
in scholastic publications with which I 
have had a great deal to do, not onlv 
as a participant while in Prep School 
and an editor at college, but since as 
an adviser, a predeliction to offer con 
spicuous positions to those in the school 
or college who were popular with their 
mates or prominent in athletics. I 
know many people who are prominent 
and popular who would be, perhaps. 
the worst newspaper men imaginable. 
Here a professional practice should be 
exercised. Let the spurs be won by 
those who have earned them. A wise 
sage once said that “confidence is a 
plant of slow growth” and I believe in 
applying that principle to the selection 
of those who help to make a success 
in their enterprises. This applies 2s 
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The School Paper As A Means Of Interpreting To 
The Public The Necessity Of Maintaining Educa- 


tional Standards In The Present Crisis 
By EVELYN L. MOORE 


Adviser to “High Times”, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 


WO dangers confront the public 

high schools today. One is the 

lack of funds, resulting from the 
depression, which in some places is 
cutting teachers’ salaries in half, re- 
ducing the length of the school term, 
curtailing modern improvements and 
lowering the standards of public educa- 
tion generally. The other danger is the 
more or less organized group of ob- 
jectors who complain of the tax rate 
and cavil at the expediture of monev 
on what they consider the non-essen 
tials. Many of these are men who have 
had few advantages themselves and 
consider the three r’s a sufficient found- 
ation for worldly success. It is hardly 
worth while to regard these objectors 
as more than a temporary menace. 
Young men and women who have 
been going out from the high schools 
every year have enjoyed the privileges 
of a rich curriculum; and when they 
take their places in community affairs, 
they will be slow to see other young 
people deprived of advantages which 
they know to be so essential to a well- 
rounded preparation for modern life. 


We must, then, see what can be done 
to save the schools from that other 
danger, the depression and all its at 
tendant ills. The great anomaly called 
the American Public always has paid 
and always will pay for what it wants. 
It pays a stupendous sum yearly for 
chewing gum, cigarets and gasoline. 
When it becomes quite sure that it 
wants a liberal high school curriculum, 
it will pay for that, too. A concerted 
program of advertising to the public 
the necessity of good high schools with 
well-rounded curricula should be car- 
ried through. There is no better place 
to begin than in the high school news- 
paper. 


* is not necessary to emphasize here 
the importance of the school paper. 
But there is one point which has never 
been made sufficiently clear to the tax 
paying public and to school officials. 
It is this. The school publication, one 
of the most vital instruments of educa- 
tion in high schools, involving the ex- 
penditure of several thousand dollars 
yearly, contacts with many business 
firms, and hours of after-school labor 
on the part of both student and ad- 
viser, is provided in most schools at no 
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. . . By, For and of 
the Students Means Success 


ISS MOORE’S fine paper is 
Mu third and last of the 
series of three given last July at 
the sectional meeting of the C. S. 
P. A. held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the N.E.A. in 
Washington. These papers have 
outlined the possibilities of the 
school publication to school and 
community and the part they may 
play in strengthening educational 
possibilities within their own com- 
munities. They stress, and rightly 
so, that a school publication is a 
student publication and that only 
as it remains by, for and of, the 
student can it perform its mission 
or retain its standing. 


* 


expense to the public or trouble to the 
board of education. 

The newspaper, the magazine, the 
annual, are partially or entirely self- 
supporting, making their own way by 
means of advertising and subscriptions, 
the extra work on the part of the teach- 
er being given in most cases through 
enthusiasm for the enterprise. In the 
three processes, editing, financing, and 
circulating the paper, pupils find them- 
selves facing in a miniature and very 
pleasant world, the same problems 
which life will present to them later. 
These facts in themselves should insure 
to the paper a favorable introduction 
to the hardest headed, hardest hearted 
of objectors to “frills.” Everybody 
loves a bargain. Then having made an 
advantageous start, the newspaper can 
begin its presentation of other needs 
of the school that do require the finan- 
cial backing of the public, and sell the 
idea of a well-equipped school and lib- 


eral curriculum. 


Lig the present crisis staffs and advis- 


ers must not lose heart and be temr- 


ted to discontinue publication. Let 
them cut down the size of the paper, 
or the frequency of publication, if nec- 
essary, or resort to a half page in the 
city daily. This could be done at no 
expense, and it would be a rare editor 


who would refuse a request for spac 
from a high school staff. Publish reg- 
ularly school news reported by a school 
staff somehow, somewhere, but publish. 

It is also more necessary than ever 
to maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence. In an article entitled “Desperate 
Days Ahead for the Craft of Journal- 
ism,” published in “Quill and Scroll” 
last November, H. F. Harrington, di- 
rector of Medill School of Journalism, 
wisely advises the reconstruction of the 
paper and the abolition of trivialities, 
foolish personalities, potboiler editor- 
ials, cheap propaganda. He suggests 
the use of significant information “with 
more stress on the changing world in 
which we live.” Pupils have more seri- 
ousness of purpose than they are credit 
ed with. They like to face problems, 
and frequently astonish us with their 
wisdom. Many boys in high school 
have already made their first venture 
into business; some are self-supporting. 
While fun-loving still, the average high 
school student is not satisfied with a 
diet of trivialities. 


blew may ask what good can a 
school newspaper accomplish with 
comparatively so limited a reading pub- 
lic. One paper alone can do little, but 
multiply the average number of read- 
ers of a school paper by the number 
of high schools in the United States 
that publish such an organ, and the re- 
sults will mount into hundreds of thou 
sands. Here, then, is a large public, 
eager, sympathetic and intelligent. The 
readers of a school newspaper are of 
a higher order of intelligence than the 
rank and file of daily newspaper read- 
ers, and their taste should be cultivatea 
beyond a craving for cheap thrills and 
yellow journalism. State for these pu- 
pils the salient points of the educa- 
tional difficulties of today and a step 
is already taken towards solving them. 
Of course, cheap and thoughtless prup- 
aganda, embodied in half-baked edi. 
torials and inaccurate news stories 
would do great harm. 

The good newspaper mirrors school 
life, interprets it for the pupil, and 
unifies the school. The paper that best 
does these three things today is doing 
the most towards advertising the high 
school to the public. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Editor Writes 


BEWARE!!! 


DVISERS were once besieged from without the 
A schools for free space, free stories and the printing 

of propaganda advertising one thing or another. Then 
came the period when persons and establishments with a 
so-called “educational” mission, a lovely term for anything 
from tinned foods and magazine subscriptions to the sale of 
cartoons and comic strips and the supplying of current 
school news, attempted to gain free space. Now we are 
approached from within the ranks of the “educators” them- 
selves and so much pressure is brought to bear that many 
papers are unable to resist it. This time the papers are 
asked to “sell” the schools to the public. 

Acquainting the public with what the schools are doing 

has always been a primary function of the school publica- 
tion. How a school can print a real paper without telling 
the community how the school lives and works and thinks, 
is hard for us to imagine. Every parent is interested in the 
school newspaper and many see the school which they 
seldom visit for one reason or another, through the columns 
of the student publication. 
_ We deplore the term “sell” as applied to an educational 
institution; it is paradoxical. To “educate” the public would 
be far better. Most advisers wisely and sanely approach it 
from that angle. They teach their editors to write with the 
larger school public in mind. The assignments they make 
and the features they dig out are a tribute to their intelli- 
gence, ingenuity and perspective. The response which their 
editors and staffs make is a tribute to their teaching and 
direction. 


Bad as the term is, its applcation is even worse. Copy is 


AR 
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supplied in unlimited quantities to the editors of the school 
publications and their “co-operation” is determined not so 
much by the way they write their own stories as by their 
close adherence or exact reproduction of that which is sup- 
plied to them. No newspaper in the country which prides 
itself upon being a real newspaper ever reprints these hand 
outs without re-writing them. 

Our recommendation, our exhortation is that the editors 
be given the copy to be re-written in terms of their own 
experiences and applied directly to their own school and 
community. You won’t accept themes that another writes; 
mathematics prepared by an older person at home; material 
lifted from the sources. You crack down on him who rests 
on the laurels of others. Why, then, accept copy for the 
school paper and take credit for its appearance when it 
is prepared by others than those in the school? 
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WHAT NONSENSE! 


HY can’t we have plain talk and straight talk in the 
W schosi press field? 

“This magazine is the only monthly in this field 
and the oldest by several years,” says “The Scholastic Edi- 
tor,” October, 1934, p. 13. 

That issue is Number 1 of Volume 14, which means that 
Number 1, Volume 1, must have been October, 1921. It is 
an enviable record for any publication devoted to the schol- 
astic press field which is still, in our estimation, in the 
experimental stage, and a history of which “The Scholastic 
Editor” may well be proud. During that period the maga- 
zine has appeared from October through June, inclusive, 
nine issues each year. On its pages it has carried articles 
of outstanding excellence and its roster of contributors 
numbers the pioneers in the field. 

Why not be content with that? 

On April 1, 1925, Number 1, Volume 1, of the “School 
Press Review” made its appearance as the official journal 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. It is pub- 
lished monthly from October through May, inclusive, eight 
times during the school year. The October, 1934, issue was 
Number 3, Volume 10. We are not so far behind “Schol- 
astic Editor”. No matter what our own shortcomings may 
be we challenge the statement that their “magazine is the 
only monthly in this field...” As for that part saying 
* and the oldest by several years...” we pass. “Several” 
has never been defined satisfactorily so we'll let them worry 
that bone if it has any relish left on it. 

If grown up editors and directors who assume a position 
as leaders of youth and stand in the judgment seat render- 
ing decisions on what is good and bad in school journalism 
mis-state facts, how can they expect the younger editors to 
measure up to what appears to be a non-existent standard? 
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“The Ship,” yearbook of the Federalsburg, Md., High 
School, went out to exchanges with a one-page mimeo- 
graphed insert picturing an ancient caravel under full sail 
and carrying below: 

“We hope that you will like it. 
A word advising us of its arrival at your port will be 
appreciated. 


The Class of 1934.” 

A penned note stated that acknowledgement could be 
made to James Coleman, the editor. A fine idea. Too 
often, in our haste, we fail to thank those who have been 
kind enough to admit us to the intimacy of their school 
circle through their publications. 
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ROSSE POINTE’S (Michigan) 

“Tower” editor read in the “Lit- 

erary Digest” the address of the 
president of a Board of Education in 
which he said, “A student should have 
normal business hours for school work. 
and the remainder of his time should 
be devoted to recreation.”.. and pro- 
ceded to ask his faculty and student 
leaders what they thought of it 
making a fine feature story. Incidental- 
ly, he runs a five column paper in « 
printing width of ten and a quarter 
inches compared to the usual eleven 
and one-eighth of most five column 
papers. 


“Central High News” (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota), lead editorial compares 
deaths in the Morro Castle disaster 
with deaths from tuberculosis in the 
United States, tying together these two 
events and running a picture of the 
1934 Christmas seal as its part in the 
annual campaign against the whice 
plague a commendable, generous 
and thoughtful gesture. 





Advertising psychology is being 
studied in the journalism class of 
Stratford College (Virginia) by 
following a single type of ad 
through several magazines accord- 
irg to the “Traveller” . . . quite 
appropriately, perfume ads were 
the first to be attacked. 





The “Kalends” of Delaware Acad- 
emy, Delhi, N. Y., live up to the metic- 
ulous attention to detail their classicai 
names indicate. . their first issue start- 
ing out with “Through the Years,” its 
history, “Tennis Costumes of Tod+«y 
and Yesterday,” “An Interview with 
the ‘Hall’,” their dormitory, and others 
besides “Delaware Academy’s School 
Papers,” which caught our eye and of 
which there will be more later. Many 
block prints, black and white, and a 
map with all the necessary figures, 
fishes and flora to make it real, told the 
range of their exchanges. 





Paterson’s (N. J.) “Criterion” came 
out before its annual grid classic in 
orange paper... one couldn’t miss it 
an interesting column on its editoriai 
page headed in caps “The Question Is” 
(and below apparently a question 
changing with each issue) When Has 
Football Thrilled You Most?” carried 
the names of a group of students each 
answering the question in one sentence 

then a section labelled “The Play- 
ers’ Answers” and a third section 


“What the Cheer Leaders Say” all with 
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WE SEE by the PAPERS ...... 
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Schools which wish to 
give the Editor of The 
School Press Review the 
opportunity of looking 
over their papers should 
mail copies regularly to 
the C. S. P. A office. 


single sentence answers . .a good stunt, 
for it gives a large number of studenis 
2 chance to have their say. . .and names 
certainly do create reader interest. 
“Seventy Pairs of Synthetic Twins 
Roam Campus; Also Triplets, Quad- 
tuplets,” reads a head in Stockton’s 
(Cal.) “Guard and Tackle”, but we 
find it is a clever feature story on “per- 
sons who have names alike enough to 
be twins, but are not really related.” 





Brave Teacher! Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College’s “Echo” carried 2 
front-page story of a teacher whose 
examination was a rating of his own 
personality based on twenty items 
“The craziest assignment any instructor 
has ever given a class but it’s going to 
be lots of fun,” said teacher. 





Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Trade 
School “Trade Winds” has an aviation 
section with a name plate into which is 
worked an airplane carrier, an observa- 
tion balloon and the stern of a dirig- 
ible... and a lead story “Parachutes 
and Plunges.” 





Ten pages is the weekly Tues- 
day “News” of Charleston, IIl., 
Teachers College . . . one of the 
largest T. C. papers to come to 
our desk. 





“Branch News” of the Lindblom 
High School (Chicago), is run in “The 
Lindblom Weekly” in a two column 
box which is itself divided into three 
columns. . the story of the branches or 
annexes. 





“West Junior Courier” (Bingham- 
ton, New York) ran a line cut on the 
front page of a lad calling up his gir: 
friend with the conversation printed in 
the usual fashion announcing a coming 
school play. . .a change from the usual 


plea. 
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Two instead of one appear in each 
cut under “Familiar Faces” in Kensing- 


ton’s “Dial”...a thrifty procedure 
honoring two for the price of one. 





“Here’s Another Free Horse” reads 
a box on the front page of “The Kon- 
ak,” No. 1, Missoula, Mont. Looking 
for bargains we find that all it provides 
is for permission for students toting 
their lunch to consume it in the library 
along with much mental food. And the 
box concludes, referring to the “horse,” 
“Don’t ride it to death!” 





Federal relief under the FERA in its 
national application, and then brought 
into its own school, is a lead story in 
“College Spirit,” Mankato, Minnesota. 
They also ran a story on what one cf 
their professors did not like—a varia 
tion from the usual theme. 





“Two New Faculty Members Former 
Cheltenham Grads” is the head on a 
lead story in the “Cheltonian,” bi- 
weekly, Pennsylvania school newspaper. 
There’s a thought! 





New Orleans school journalists 
test their training by entering the 
“Biggest News” contest of the 
“Times-Picayune.” A point sys- 
tem raises one of the schools to 
high score and the annual silver 
cup given by that newspaper. 
Fredonia’s ‘Leader,’ New York 

State Normal School, uses its staff to 
publish the annual school directory 
and lost no money on the job... the 
publication staff is the group which 
should take over such a job in any 
school.. .why?.. because they always 
know, or have to know, the who, what, 
why, when, where of everything if they 
are to turn out any kind of a news- 
paper.. merely capitalizing on what 
they already know. 








A “Cub Edition” of the “Co-No 
Press,” Courtland, New York, Normal 
newspaper, gave the “embryonic mem- 
bers” of the staff a chance to show 
what they could do...and the same 
issue lengthened each column by two 
inches, adding forty inches to the week- 
ly news space. 





“John Hay Ledger” of Cleveland 
preserves the personal touch so easily 
lost in a large high school by carrying 
a column “Homeroom News” in which 
personal items specifying the number 
of the room are featured. . trust ad- 
visers Ewalt and Wilson to keep their 
paper in line with student thought and 
activity. 
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With the Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announcement 
and for record in this section.—Editor’s 


Selects Program 
OSEPH M. MURPHY, Director of 


Columbia Press Association and 
Editor of the “School Press Review”, 
served as chairman of the steering com- 
mittee for the sectional meeting on 
Journalism held in connection with the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Council of English Teachers 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Friday, November 30. 

Members of the C.S. P. A. have as- 
sisted the council for several years 1s 
chairmen or speakers for similar sec- 
tional meetings held in connection with 
the annual gathering in several places 
in the United States. 

The other members of the commit- 
tee were: Rowena Harvey, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and Charles F. Troxell, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia. 


The program arranged by the com 
mittee follows. The papers given at the 
meeting will be printed in coming is- 
sues of the “School Press Review.” 
William Hard, noted newspaper cor- 
respondent, originally scheduled to ap 
pear on the program, was assigned to 
New York work and could not be 


present. 


School Publications as a Means of 
Strengthening Public Relations—Bel- 
mont M. Farley, Assistant Director of 
the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, Washington, 


a ¢. 


Teaching Intelligent Reading of the 
Newspapers in a Course of Journalism 
—Arthur S. Fleming, Executive Direc. 
tor, United States Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

What States and Cities Are Doing 
on Courses of Study in Journalism— 
Lambert Greenawalt, Adviser, “York 
High Weekly,” York, Pennsylvania. 


Washington, D.C. 


ple neal! journalists from the high. 
schools of Washington, Maryland, 
and Virginia gathered at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
on November 11, 1934, for the high 
school press convention held annually 
under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity Hatchet, the college newspaper, 
and the local chapter of Pi Delta Ep- 
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note. 


silon, national journalistic fraternity,” 
states the Washington Post. 

“Robert Whitney Bolwell, dean of 
the university faculty, and Eleanor A. 
Heller, associate editor of the ‘Hatchet’ 
and convention chairman, welcomed 
the delegates in Stockton Hall. How- 
ard Ennes, 1933, president of the 
George Washington University High 
School Press Association and former 
editor of ‘Tech Life” of McKinley 
Technical High School of Washington, 
presided. 

“At a luncheon for the delegates at 
the National Press Club guest speakers 
were Dan DeSousa, president of the 
Washington Newspaper Guild; Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of the university, 
and Miss Maybelle Jennings, dramatic 
columnist of the “Washington Herald.’ 

“Election of officers took place fol- 
lowing the luncheon. In the evening 
the delegates attended the George 
Washington - North Dakota footbail 
game. Following the game they visited 
the ‘Hatchet’ printing plant to witness 
the make-up and printing of the special 
convention issue of the paper. 

“Eugene MacLean, general manager 
of ‘The Washington Post,’ addressed 
the convention on its second day in the 
nation’s Capitol, and guest speakers at 
the concluding banquet held at the 
Mayflower Hotel included Mark Foote, 
president of the National Press Club. 
and Nelson Poynter, business manager 
of the ‘Daily News.’ Cups were award 
ed at the banquet for the best high 
school annuals submitted at the con- 
vention.” 


New Staff Honor Plan 
NDER the able direction of Miss 


Florence Barber, adviser, the 
“White and Gold” of Wocdbury, N. J., 
High School, has proposed, and it was 
subsequently accepted, the following 
plan for honoring distinguished and 
loyal service to the school publication. 
The C.S.P.A. has been honored ir. 
being permitted to participate in an 
event of this kind. 

Miss Barber has been an enthusiastic 
worker in the field of school publica- 
tions for several years, organized the 
South Jersey Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, presided at councils and partici- 
pated in meetings on school press mat- 


ters throughout her own and neigh- 
boring states, is secretary-treasurer of 
the C.S.P.A. Advisers’ Association 
and was awarded one of the Honor 
Keys for her unselfish and continuous 
service to school publications work at a 
recent C.S.P.A. convention in New 
York City. 

The “White and Gold” is an inst:- 
tution in Woodbury High School for 
the purpose of carrying to the school 
and community through a school pub- 
lication constructive news and _ pub. 
licity. 

The progress made in school publica- 
tions throughout the country shows 
decidedly a necessity for encouraging 
in a direct and concrete way the work 
of such an institution. School publica- 
tions are allied curricula activities. The 
pupil’s work in all departments of the 
paper has a most direct carry-over into 
class room work. Since a definite pro- 
gram has not yet been created for tak- 
ing care of this carry-over, one natur- 
ally wishes to substitute a type of rec 
ognition similar in purpose to that 
given to other school institutions. 

The “White and Gold”, therefore, 
submits the following plan and request: 

1. That to a staff member in good 
standing there be given a press card 
bearing the school seal and if possible 
the seal of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, also the signature 
of the principal of the school, Mr. 
Harry M. Taxis, the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Malcolm G. Thomas, and 
the director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Mr. Joseph Murphy. 

That the “White and Gold” will or- 
ganize in connection with itself an hon- 
or society, recognized in the school as 
a progressive group in school publica- 
tions, and supported in its purposes and 
plans by a nation-wide press association 

The number of persons eligible to 
membership in the honor society and 
permitted to possess press cards shall 
be ten members from the “White and 
Gold” staff. 

In order to be a member worthy of 
such recognition one must meet the 
following qualities and requirements: 

1. Dependable sense of responsibil: 
ity in doing the specific work assigned. 

2. Co-operative adaptibility in work- 
ing with and understanding others. 

3. A sense of values which will help 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Professional Practice 
Aid School Activities 


(Continued from page 2) 


truly to the writing side as to the busi- 
ness end. 


Only too often is advertising be- 
sought by school publications as sup- 
port for the publication almost as a 
charity whereas it may well be solicited 
as a sound business venture for the ad- 
vertiser. Advertising solicitors should 
determine their places on the publica. 
tion because of the ground work which 
they do co-operating with the promo- 
tion manager, to suggest the type of 
advertising which will result in definite 
business for the advertiser. No pub- 
lication exists regardless of the scope 
of its circulation which cannot be justi- 
fied and the tangible returns of the 
advertising in sales checked. Here is 
found the most valid excuse to further 
pursue solicitation, for the success 
which has followed the effort of some 
similar advertiser may be used as a 
most potent argument in favor of the 
activity of his competition. 

I have always believed that the “heel- 
ing” system used on collegiate papers 
in news stories should be applied as 
well to the solicitation of advertising 
Let them earn their position on the 
staff by accomplishment. 


A PROFESSIONAL practice is to 
start a man in the classified or 
want-ad department of a newspaper, 
as most successful executives on the 
business side of the newspaper have 
started. Many is the bell which I have 
rung to be told “your newspaper owes 
me $1.12 because I did not rent my 
room and I won’t advertise any fur- 
ther.” This way approaches are de- 
veloped which may influence the future 
career of that solicitor and after all 
education gives primarily a direction 
for the development of future useful- 
ness. 


Another professional practice may be 
suggested on the reportorial side. We 
who help to conduct the great metr > 
politan press have reporters and these 
reporters are merely fact gatherers. 
They send in their data in staccato 
fashion—names, places, dates, things. 
facts—and these stories are put into 
narrative but always factual stories by 
rewrite men. If the story is good 
enough let there be a by-line indicating 
who has written it. Otherwise, let the 
story be rewritten by a staff member. 


May I suggest here, that the same 
principle may be obtained in scholastic 
journalism as is practiced at such « 
great university as Columbia and other 
universities, that some form of insignia 
equivalent to an athletic letter be 
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Mr. Joseph M. Murphy 
406 John Jay Hall 





Columbia University 
| New York, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Murphy: 


| March. 


per person at this time. 


number? 


(Signed) 


curricular activities .. . 


Convention .. . 
may take advantage . . 
rates at hotels . . 


about $1 per day . . 
5 cents... bus fares 


expensive. 





and her publication shows the results . 


. as well as individuals... 


10 cents... 


Alabama Is Coming To The 


Convention 


Read the following letter... 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL 
K. J. Clark, Principal 


Mobile, Alabama, 
November 27, 1934. 


The staff and advisers of the “Murphy Hi Times” desire to send a 
party of students to the C. S. P. A. convention in New York City in 


We plan to raise funds through advertising to send from ten to thirty 
students. In order to reach a goal, we must ascertain approximate expense 
Is it possible for you to refer us to moderate 

priced hotels or other accommodations, and will it be possible to have 
| someone connected with the convention make reservations for a given 
Do railroads offer special rates to the convention? 
Since we have never attended the convention previously, will you 
please give us any information that you think desirable concerning it now? 
| We thank you tor your attention. 


Very truly yours, 
MURPHY HI TIMES. 


ANITA WAGNER, Adviser. 


Miss Wagner is to be congratulated for inaugurating such a program 
. membership on her staff must be the most prized of all allied- 


.. her 


delegation will be the largest from such a distance in the history of the 
we do have special railroad rates of which delegations 


we have special 


. there are many restaurants as well as University 
| dining rooms and grills where delegates may eat fully and amply for 
. subway fares (for even as long a ride as 24 miles) 


a convention trip need not be 
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awarded for accomplishment in this 
non-athletic but extra-curricular activ- 
ity which is so important to the entire 
student body and far more important 
to the individual engaged in it. 

You, who direct the activities of 
these future editors of America, should 
be most eager to espouse such a pro 
gram. 


I ET me say in closing, that a heavy 
responsibility rests on your shoul- 
ders to teach that a newspaper has no 





opinion except that opinion which is 
interpretative and found only on the 
editorial page; that it chronicles only 
the facts of events which have oc- 
curred; that it takes no pleasure ia 


maligning the character of any individ- 
ual; that in its news columns it never 
crusades but merely expresses and that 
it is a public service which should hold 
as an ideal the best principles as laid 
down by the leaders of journalism 
throughout the world. 
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THE ARROWHEAD SPEAKS 


By BARBARA STRONG, ’3 5 
From “The Spotlight,” South Hadley High School, South Hadley, Mass. 


HIS selected by 
Miss Mary F. Dresser, adviser 
to the “Meteor,” Berlin, N. H., 
High School, and members of her 
staff as representing the best of 


story was 


current writing appearing in the 
school magazines of the day. 


ee 


T is but a tiny bit of stone, crudely 
chipped and now worn with age, 
but about it linger many memories. 

As I hold it in my hand, this rough 
gray arrowhead, I seem to see a hand, 
yes, the hand of a Red Man, long, 
strong and powerful, hardened with 
strenuous work and encrusted with 
grimy dust, chipping firmly and dex- 
terously with a small hatchet at a piece 
of gray stone which is slowly becoming 
The Arrowhead. 

It is such a fine Arrowhead! Crude, 
it is true, but well fitted to perform its 
wicked message of death. Such sights 
it must have seen! Perhaps war, per- 
haps a quarrel, perhaps it chased some 
luckless beast of the forest. Who knows 
what it has seen or performed? Per- 
haps even**** 


Never had a more perfect Indian 
summer day dawned on the tribe of the 


Wa-ho-shees. In the morning the sun 
had taken wings and risen over the 
Mountain of the White Eagle, bathing 
the side-hills in glory and touching 
the Great River with little ripples of 
gold. Even the dingy tepees became 
lovely sights in the great eye of the 
sun, looking like many upturned cones 
rising along green shores. 

The forest fairly shouted with aut- 
umn colors and all about, seemingly 
attempting to vie with the hues of the 
leaves, came the full throated chortle 
of birds. 

But the village is not attune to the 
day. About it hangs a sultry air of 
discontent. The golden ripples of the 
river are but painful to the eye. The 
colors of the forest might fade into 
emptiness and be unnoticed. The song 
of the birds is but a dull hum. Plainly 
the tribe is disturbed. And what is 
the cause of this dreadful situation? 
Who could tell us better than the love- 
ly Red Flower who walks restlessly 
about among the teepees? She walks 
erect, her step light and graceful, as 
fully befits the daughter of the chief. 
But Red Flower is worried. And when 
the lovely princess is worried the tribe 
worries also. For she holds the hearts 
of her entire people in her hand. And 
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small wonder with her great beauty. 
She is tall and graceful and straight 
as a young sapling. Her skin is a deep 
golden and on her highly arched 
cheeks is the deep flush of youth and 


‘beauty. Long soft braids of dark hair 


fall over her shoulders giving her that 
gorgeously picturesque look belonging 
only to Indians. But it is her eyes 
which hold one fascinated. Black they 
are, and their clearness is deeper than 
the deepest whirlpool of the Great 
River. Many are the handsome young 
braves who would willingly die for one 
caressing glance. But now they are 
troubled, and all actions must stop un- 
til they again shine with the light of 
happiness. 

And this seems impossible, for the 
lovely princess asks that which cannot 
be. She refuses to marry the choice of 
her father and people, a handsome 
young brave from her own tribe, and 
chooses instead the son of the chief of 
an enemy tribe. 


And so this very morning the old 
Wise Ones of the Wa-ho-shees, the 
medicine men, and the Chief had re- 
tired to consult and decide on the fate 
of beautiful Red Flower. 

And as they gathered, it was smal! 
wonder that this same maiden walked 
restlessly about and finally wandered 
off into the forest**** 


It was high noon when Red Flower 
returned to the village. In her hand 
she carried a basket filled with wild 
raspberries, an excuse for her excur- 
sion into the forest where she had 
gone to escape the wondering glances 
of the tribe. She found the village 
strangely hushed. As she walked past 
the teepees she felt the eyes of many 
people fastened on her. Her heart 
pounded. A decision had been reached 
and they were waiting—waiting for her 


An Error Corrected 


Errors will happen and we are 
glad to acknowledge our mis- 
takes. We are sorry, however, 
that they are not called to our 
attention sooner. “The Log”, 
published by the State Teachers 
College at Salem, Mass., was 
placed in the official list in the 
April, 1934, “School Press Re- 
view,” in third place. “The Log” 
should have been in first place. 


to be told of her fate. What was it? 
With hurried step she made her way 
to the wigwam of her father. 

She stooped to enter through the 
small doorway and then stood erect 
blinking in the sudden dimness of the 
smokey interior. As her eyes became 
accustomed to the light, she saw her 
father sitting, legs crossed, smoking 
solemnly and staring into the fire. On 
his left was the Witch Doctor sitting 
very stiffly, also smoking, and on his 
right was the eldest Wise One who 
merely sat and gazed straight ahead. 

Red Flower inclined her head re- 
spectfully, and then spoke: 

“Oh my Father,” said she, her sweet 
liquid voice throbbing with emotion, 
“today you have gone into counsel 
concerning my marriage. You have 
reached a decision, Oh My Father, 
and I humbly await your word.” 

For a long time there was silence. 
Then the old chief spoke: 

“My daughter,” he said, “we have 
talked much and have now decided 
that you do wrong in thinking to marry 
Black Cloud, son of our worst enemy. 
It would bring great disgrace upon the 
Wa-ho-shees to have Black Cloud, our 
enemy, some day the chief. So you 
must take your choice of two things. 
Either marry White Bird of your own 
people, or be flung into the Great 
River from the cliff of the Mountain 
of the White Eagle at dawn tomorrow. 
You have until sunset to decide. Go. 
Return at sunset. We await you.” 


All during her father’s speech Red 
Flower had stood erect, the flush on 
her cheeks slowly fading. When he 
had finished she turned, and without 
a word hurried out of her father’s 
teepee—never to return. 


Slowly she walked toward the for- 
est, her mind in a whirl. She could 
never marry White Bird. Rather a 
thousand times death in the Great 
River. And yet—why not marry him? 
He was a very handsome young brave. 
But there was something about him— 
his cold aloofness, perhaps, or his 
heartless cruelty—shown at times in 
his actions toward small birds and 
beasts that made her uneasy in his 
presence. She must do something! 
But what? She might go to Black 
Cloud and ask his advice. Of course! 
Why had she not thought of that be- 
fore? His village was ten miles down 
the Great River. Only nine miles if 
she went through the woods. She could 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The Elementary School 
Paper and the Present Crisis _....:- 


princips: ané 
now teschere 


By EVA TAYLOR 


Principal, Dunham School, Cleveland, Ohio 


T seems to be the undisputed opin- 
ie of leading educators that the 

school newspaper is an asset, moti- 
vating subject matter and stimulating 
higher ideals in normal times. If this 
be true, then the value of a school 
newspaper in the present crisis is far 
greater and its use more vital. 

As principal of an elementary school, 
located in a district where every family 
has felt the stings of want and suffer- 
ing in the past few years, I can safely 
state that the school newspaper is a 
great factor in maintaining efficiency 
and that much desired good-will and 
co-operation among the faculty, the 
student body, and the parents. 

One of the greatest reactions of the 
present crisis in the schools is the dis- 
satisfaction, misapprehension, and posi- 
tive distrust created and spread by over- 
burdened tax payers, many of whom 
have children attending the public 
schools. Paxents, losing the great battle 
with poverty and its resulting unhappi- 
ness and unrest, were ready to attack 
anything and everything which re- 
quired an expenditure for its upkeep. 
Teachers’ salaries taken from the taxes 
seem to get no end of bitter comment 
and criticisms until the very teachers 
themselves often question the merit of 
their thankless jobs. 


| ped a project begun “in the good 
old days” and continued and mul- 
tiplied in the lean ones, has played and 
is still playing its part—an unbeliev- 
ably large part—in overcoming some 
of the unreasonable criticism directed 
at the schools. The school newspaper 
continued to grow and develop in the 
elementary schools. Parents and their 
friends read every line of these useful 
publications. 

No matter how disgruntled the tax- 
payers, when they pick up the school 
newspaper, a paper alive with sugges- 
tions for growth of mind and body— 
written by their own children, teem- 
ing with fine, worthwhile activities cre- 
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Miss Eva Taylor 
(Above) Front Page of “Dunham Dispatch” 


HERE is a note of optimism 

and hope in this article by the 
principal of one of Cleveland’s 
finest elementary schools, and com- 
ing from one who knows school 
publications as them, 
Miss Taylor’s sympathetic and un- 
derstanding story lends encourage- 
ment to many teachers who have 
“What's the 


few know 


asked _ themselves, 
Use?” 


* 


ated in classrooms—they begin to won- 
der if their resentfulness and lack of 
sympathy are not unjust and uncalled 
for. Surely, reasons Mother and 
Father, a group of faithful teachers 
who have thus inspired children, who 
have lived each day in the schoolroom 
as though times were unchanged, must 
possess one hundred percent of what 
is so often termed “backbone.” What 
a mission for a little paper created, or- 
ganized, written, and typed or mimeo- 


graphed by willing, skillful hands. 


assistent 
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Soon there is the realization that the 
future of the children depends a great 
deal on their present development. 
This gives the parents indirectly and 
in a pleasant manner an idea of the 
worthwhile work being done by chil- 
dren during these drab days. 

The following extract taken from the 
March, 1934, issue of the “Dunham 
Dispatch,” Dunham School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, illustrates this: 


ENTERTAIN EDUCATORS 


Mr. Russell V. Morgan directed 3000 
sixth grade children in a musical pro- 
gram February 27, in the Music Hall 
for thousands of delegates to the Na- 
tional Education Association Conven- 
tion. 

“The Star”, composed by James Rog- 
ers, a former Clevelander, was the first 
number sung by the inspiring chorus. 
It was followed by “The May Night” 
by Brahms, and ‘He Shall Feed His 
Flock” by Handel. 
and clear sopranos blended into beau- 
tiful harmony as they sang “Spring 
Signals,” a three-part song, by Lally. 


Deep-toned altos 


“Annie Laurie,” the well-known favor- 


ite, concluded the program. Dunham 
School had 28 in this great chorus and 
100 heard the broadcast over WHK in 


Room 206. 


HE parent’s reasoning goes a step 
farther. Not only does he be- 
come interested in school activities, but 


(Continued on page 16) 








HE New York Herald Tribune,” 
collaborating with the Columbia 
Scholastic and other Press As- 

sociations, has prepared a booklet en- 
titled “Make-Up and Typography for 
School Newspapers” which is available 
to the membership of this Association. 


This booklet fulfills completely the 
implication of its title and should prove 
to be an invaluable asset to the ad- 
visers and staff members of all school 
publications. It was prepared by Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, adviser to the 
“Frankford Highway,” Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Penna., during 
the past summer, a large part of which 
he spent in the “Herald Tribune” plant 
in New York City where he checked 
every step in the development of this 
booklet with the newspaper staff and 
they, in turn, checked his manuscript. 
This makes a unique publication for it 
has the authority of a great newspaper 
behind it and the knowledge of a man 
from the school press field in whom we 
have implicit confidence. The enclosed 
table of contents will give a concrete 
idea of what is covered. 


The “Herald Tribune” has prepared 
this booklet as a service to the mem- 
bers of the Columbia Scholastic and 
other Press Associations collaborating 
with it. Because of the cost of pro- 
duction only one copy will be given to 
each publication. This may be secured 
by writing directly to J. A. Barnett, 
New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 
4Ist Street, New York City, who will 
be glad to send you your copy. 

This is the first time to our knowl- 
edge that a great newspaper has taken 
such an altruistic step for the develop- 
ment of the school press field and cer- 
tainly the first time that it has taken 
an adviser into its plant for the sole 
purpose of telling us the story of the 
newspaper from our own point of view 
and of developing it so that it will 
benefit each school newspaper coming 
into contact with the publication. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation is honored by having one of 
its able supporters selected to be the 
author of this pamphlet and in being 
invited to participate in its production 
and distribution. We are also happy 
to be able to call to the attention of 
our membership such a valuable ad- 
junct to the production of their pub- 
lication. 
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HE booklet on “Make-up and 

Typography for School News- 
papers” prepared by the “New York 
Herald Tribune” in collaboration 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
and other press organizations in 
the vicinity of metropolitan New 
York City has come from the press 
and was sent to members of this 
Association early in the month. 
This is the first time, to our knowl- 
edge, that such a venture has been 
undertaken by a large city news- 
paper. The letter sent to the mem- 
bers of the C. S. P. A. is re-printed 
here together with the Tab‘e of 
Contents of the book itself. 
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in determining a policy for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

4. A loyalty to the “White and 
Gold” which will place its needs first. 

Requirements: 

1. The person chosen must be a 
staff member for a sufficient time to be 
tested by the work done: at least one 
term but preferably one year. 

2. Must show a determination to 
promote order in and respect for the 
“White and Gold” room. 

3. Must be continually reliable in 
handling material to be printed in the 
paper. 

4. Must accept his responsibility in 
the system so that all work may be 
efficiently done. 

The ten persons manifesting these 
qualities and meeting these require- 
ments shall be members of the honor 
society and be given a press card which 
shall admit them into athletic contests, 
debates, dances. 

The right to membership and the 
withdrawal of any unworthy member 
shall be determined by the faculty ad- 
viser of the “White and Gold.” 





Paper Posts Daily 
School’s Spot News 


Not content with its regular news- 
paper, the “Hamilton Headlines,” 
Elizabeth, New Jersey’s Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School publica- 
tion, posts a daily bulletin as told in 
detail in this clipping from a recent 
issue. 


Flashes To Appear 


“To provide a more prompt news 
service, bulletins to be hung inside the 
cafeteria door are being issued daily 
concerning important news that is of 
interest to the students by Spencer B. 
Ames, adviser to ‘Headlines’ and his 
committee. Members of the committee 
are Jane Krinzman, Louis Freedman, 
Muriel Merlis, John Cline, and Wil- 
liam Blum. The bulletins are printed 
in the school between 8:15 and 8:30 
a. m. every school day by Thomas Ra- 
big and Edwin Doenig. 

“The news will touch on athletic 
events, outcome of student activity, 
games, debates, and contests. 

“When asked for his opinion, Mr. 
Ames said, ‘It is the same idea that 
the ‘Journal’ (a daily city-paper) has 
of putting pictorial news on its win- 
dows. We hope to augment the serv- 
ice rendered by the ‘Headlines’ and 
to furnish a prompt news service’.” 


The School Press Review 


NEWS FEATURES .... 


HESE features selected by 
Marie Kehrer and Ingvar 
Stensby under the direction of Miss 
Borghild Dahl, adviser to the “‘Aug- 
ustana Mirror,” Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. D., came from 
that publication and ‘The Eastern,” 
State Normal School, Madison, S. 
D., and give one an excellent idea 
of the manner in which news events 
may be “played up” as far as their 
writing is concerned to interest the 
reader and enliven the pages of a 
newspaper. News is news and must 
be accurate and factual as any text 
or newspaperman will tell one, but 
the same writing, day after day, 
dulls the appetite. A dash of flavor, 
a bit of color, a sprinkling of spice 
makes one anticipate keenly each 
weekly dish of campus news. 
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Countess Helena Morsztyn 
Appears Under Auspices 
Of Augustana College 


Praises This Country For Music 
Appreciation 


(Eileen Truax and Marie Kehrer) 


“You are like an electric machine— 


all alive. You are alone, surrounded 
by your music. It is the only thing in 
the world. Then you play.” 

So Countess Helena Morsztyn, sit- 
ting quietly with the plump poised 
fingers that can awaken every note in 
music from the classical brilliance of 
Bach to the moonlit delicacy of De- 
bussy relaxed in her lap, described 
the emotion of a great artist at the 
beginning of a concert. “While I am 
playing,” the famous Polish pianist ex- 
plained, “even if the audience should 
be antagonistic or responsive, it would 
not matter.” 

“But here in America,” she ani- 
matedly explained, “the audiences are 
always very responsive and sympa- 
thetic. I think it is because there are 
likely to be so many intelligent musi- 
cians in American audiences. Your 
country is training her people in musi- 
cal appreciation from childhood up. 
Even in the public schools, although 
they can by their very nature have 
nothing to do with the training of ar- 
tists, the children are taught to de- 
velop the ear. When many people un- 
derstand music, the national artistic 
consciousness grows. 

“In Europe it is very different. For 
instance, in a town of this size there 
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would be for musicians only one crowd- 
ed little place full of crippled pianos, 
instead of a Steinway salon. Nor do 
they have so many who can play by 
ear. 

“In America a boy does not decide 
to be just a doctor or a lawyer, he de- 
cides to be ‘the best’ doctor or lawyer 
in the country. And it is the same 
with your musicians. I can hardly per- 
suade my pupils in Europe to appear 
on concert programs. They always feel 
that they are not yet ready. But here 
one of the first things a pupil asks 
about is his recital program.” 

Short of stature with fluffy, brown 
hair and a kindly smile, Countess Mor- 
sztyn is gentle yet eager, unassuming 
yet self-assured. Acclaimed by critics 
as one of the foremost living expon- 
ents of Chopin and “the little sister of 
Paderewski,” she began her study as a 
child and at the age of eleven was 
accepted as a pupil by the great but 
aging Leschetizky. 

Leschetizky was noted for being ex- 
tremely temperamental and very se- 
vere with his pupils. “The room where 
we waited to take our lessons was 
known as ‘the torture-chamber’,” re- 
lated the Countess with a smile. “But 
he was a very great teacher, and he 
was kinder to me because I was a 


child.” 


Countess Morsztyn then became a 
pupil of Emil Saurer, who presented 
her to the London and Spanish pub- 
lic. Since 1928 she has been holding 
Masterclasses for artists in Minneap- 
olis and has appeared in concert in 
many American cities. She was pre- 
viously presented in Sioux Falls Octo- 
ber 23, 1931. 

“The Augustana Mirror,” 
Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Co-ed Army Wages War 
Against Poor Posture 


“To arms, to arms!” is the cry in the 
girls’ physical education department, as 
they all join in a battle against poor 
posture. Deciding that there are too 
many sunken-chested, round-shoulder- 
ed girls who walk around as if they 
were trying to make midgets out of 
themselves, Mrs. Myrtle Messenger is 
captaining the department in a cam- 
paign against slouchiness. : 

“Too many girls think their five foot 
seven is too tall, and so they let their 
poor back bones curl into all kinds of 
forms until they look like contortion- 
ists,” declares Mrs. Messenger. They 


forget that “The taller they are, the 
more there is to be lovely,” and that 
gentlemen surely prefer a tall, stately, 
and graceful girl to one that looks like 
she’d been carrying a Sampsonian 
temple on her shoulders all her life. 

But even the petite damsels seem to 
be afraid to stand up and face the 
music. The department is urging that 
they, too, join in the battle with the 
war cry, “Down with round shoulders! 
Throw out the chests! Let’s start liv- 
ing!” 

Who will win the war, no one knows. 
If the revolutionists are successful, the 
Augustana co-ed army will be ready to 
face life with new pairs of shoulders. 
They will be able to stand up and 


“take it.” 
“The Augustana Mirror,” 


Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


“Carmens” Vary With Portrayers, 
Bourskaya Says 


Star Specifies First Voice, Then Study, 


For Success in Opera 


(Ardys Kemper and Virginia 
Mikkelson) 

“If fifteen people were to play Car- 
men there’d be fifteen different Car- 
mens, for each one portrays her in her 
own way,” said Ina Bourskaya, who 
took the part of the Gypsy heroine in 
the opera brought to Sioux Falls by 
the San Carlo Opera company, Mon- 
day night, November 26. 

Frantically gathering together what 
she termed her “junk,” in preparation 
for leaving the coliseum after the per- 
formance, Miss Bourskaya talked gaily 
to interviewers, apologizing for her 
temperamental bursts of slangy lan- 
guage. 

Scoffs at Fatigue 

These words came from a person 
much different from what Carmen had 
to be on the stage. They were from 
a petite, sandyhaired, average looking 
woman of middle age. Her sloping 
and rather round shoulders gave her a 
tired look, although she herself said, 
“Tiredness is a condition of the mind. 
If you say you are not tired, then you 
are not.” 

“But you kids,” she teased, “I sup- 
pose you are never tired.” With a 
twinkle in her eye, she continued her 
quick prancing about in the tiny dress- 
ing room. An opera star, it seemed, 
must have a great deal of “junk” with 
her, and it all has to be packed just so. 

When Carmen went to college 
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(which she said was many years ago) 
she studied mathematics. “I guess I 
wasn’t so good at that, so I left it for 
singing,” she said, and added, “This 
study I didn’t begin until after my 
marriage, though.” 
Tells of Star in Russi- 

When questioned as to how one gets 
a start in opera, she graciously replied, 
“Well, first of all you must have a 
voice, and then study, many years of 
ix. Then after that—” Carmen just 


shrugged her shoulders. 


“In Russia, where I started, it is 
much easier to get into opera because 
there the people are more interested in 
music, and opera companies are much 
more numerous. Here you have few 
besides the Metropolitan,” she ex- 
plained. 


Then, picking up a little box con- 
taining long, black, curly fringes, she 
said, “See my eyelashes? I have to 
wear them on the stage, but I wouldn’t 
wear them on the street even though 
maybe I do need them.” 

Carmen has traveled through China, 
Japan, and India, and in her own 
words, has “even survived the Russian 
Revolution.” Humorously she summed 


it all up, “And here I am.” 


In her Russian dialect she asked, 
“Do you know where Oumaha (Oma- 
ha) is? Well, that’s more than I 
know, but that’s where I play Wednes- 
day night.” 

As the charming actress bid us the 
best of luck and said, “It was so sweet 
of you to come,” we left her to her 


eyelashes, cold creams, and pearls. 
“The Augustana Mirror,” 


Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Men To “Stag It,” But Parties 
Won’t Be Called “Teas” 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce 


for the gander. So say the men of 
Eastern, and they do not intend to let 
the women get away with anything. 

During the fall quarter the women 
had several cozy teas (from which the 
men were barred), and the upshot of 
it all is that the men are going to 
Stage some stag parties—but they will 
not be called “teas.” (They intend to 
find out what these affairs are like be- 
fore they give them a name!) 

The plan at present is to have a 
program, probably a discussion of some 
topic of interest to the men, followed 
by stunts, games, and a lunch. 


The committees in charge of the first 
program are as follows: Food, Jess 
Robinson, Royal Lee, Loris Thoreson, 
Bertram Kurth, and John Maloney; 
entertainment, Howard Richardson. 
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and John Lawrence; program, Bertie 
Kostboth and Arnold Collins. 

No definite date has been set for the 
first get-together, but it will probably 


be held soon. 
“The Eastern,” 


Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, S. D. 


Fuilback Carries Coles’ 
Christmas For Early Goal 


Latest holiday news broadcasts the 
fact that an inexperienced and quite 
miniature, but honest-to-goodness, full- 
back has just arrived at the home of 
Dean and Mrs. Cole. 

Just how the little fellow sneaked in, 
no one knows. Some people believe 
that Santa Claus, anxious to please 


Dean Cole by responding to numerous 
and insistent letters, advanced the se:- 
son and decided to award good “Mar- 
ty” with this wee bit of humanity. 
However, the theory of many is that 
good old Saint Nick wished to further 
holiday cheer by guarding Augustana’s 
future football title with his gift. 

No matter what thought prompted 
jovial Santa, students are commending 
his generous act. Secretly they discuss 
Mr. Cole’s good humor and _ broad 
smile, while they envy faculty mem- 
bers the familiarity which permits a 
slap on the back of the Dean of the 
college and a jesting, “Well, Marty, 
how’s he comin’—going to make the 
team next year?” 

“The Augustana Mirror,” 


Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Modern Trend Calls for More 


Color in Magazines 


AGAZINES use colored paper 

for their covers and colored inks 
for their plates and illustrations but 
unless they carry the scheme into their 
advertising they are not getting the full 
benefit from their investment. Colored 
papers and inks cost more than the 
usual black and white and if carefully 
planned the magazine may be able to 
transfer part or all the extra cost to 
the advertiser. He has to pay extra 
in commercial publications so why not 
in the school publication? 

“The past few years have been re- 
markable for the growth of color con- 
sciousness among the people of Amer- 
ica, which has led in turn to a great 
increase in the use of color and par- 
ticularly of color process illustration 
in national advertising,” states Donald 
Prather in an article on “Advance of 
Color Printing in Advertising” in a 
recent issue of “The Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin.” 

He continues, “One publisher tells 
us, for example, that in the ten years 
up to 1925, the increase in color ad- 
vertising was more than 1400 per cent 
During that period, the use of four- 
color pages increased over 4000 per 
cent. During 1932, the expenditure 
for advertising in color in thirty-five 
leading publications amounted to $38,- 
676,450. 

“The great increase in the use of 
color is because color more than pays 
its way. It stimulates greater effective- 
ness in every factor that contributes 
to the power of modern advertising. 

“In 1931, in the Curtis Publications, 
color photographs were used in ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the color 


advertisements. In 1932, this percent 
age was approximately 15 per cent and 
last year it was 20 per cent. In the 
past six years, over two hundred na- 
tional advertisers have used color 
photography, and last year nearly a 
hundred advertisers used it. 

“Last year, in four representative 
national publications in the United 
States, ‘Saturday Evening Post,’ ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal,’ ‘Vogue’ and ‘House & 
Garden,’ there were 251 advertising 
pages illustrated by color photographs, 
representing the work of twenty pho- 
tographers. Half of these insertions, 
or 125 pages, were produced by Anton 
Bruehl and Fernand Bourges in com- 
bination with the Conde Nast En- 
gravers, Inc.” 


The next time you plan to use colors, 
draw up an attractive ad for your most 
prized advertiser, sketch in the color 
and sell it to him at a _ reasonably 
higher rate. Of course, if your front 
cover has the color, it will be the out- 
side back cover where his ad will be 
run. You can check this with your 
printer and he will be more than 
pleased to co-operate with you. Prop- 
erly planned, correctly executed, duly 
advertised, the publication, the adver- 
tiser and the printer will profit from 
the transaction and a worthy precedent 
shall have been established. 


Events Given Prominence 


Worcester Academy’s “Vigornia” 
keeps the school informed of what’s 


on the calendar by running a bo: 
“Events of the Week” on the front 


page. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


HE poems reprinted here were 

selected under the direction of 

Miss Eloise K. Dawley, fac- 

ulty adviser to the “Sketch Book” of 

Washington Irving High School, New 

York City, by the members of her 
staff. 

In submitting them, Miss Dawley 
stated, “On the whole, we found that 
the poetry of high school students 
lacked form rather than content. There 
seemed to be an amazing amount of 
poor free verse in our exchanges. The 
poems for this page were selected not 
only for their subject matter but for 
their form as well. 

““On Tireless Wings’ is written in 
perfect Spencerian verse form; there 
is also a sonnet, and there are four 
lyrics with good rhyme schemes and 
perfect meters.” 
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On Tireless Wings 


On tireless wings my fancy soars afar 

To seek the things I love, but cannot 
see; 

But my horizon’s bounds cannot debar 

My spirit, and it soars untiring, free; 

To farthest climes of earth it carries 


me; 

To lands of which in books I often 
read, 

To lands in which I oft have longed 
to be— 

And there to time and care I pay no 
heed; 

Mid beauty such as this care I that 
time will speed? 


What heed to dull unpleasant days 
ay I? 

On dreary days I dwell mid flowers of 
June, 

While eee me happy birdlings sing 
or fly, 

And to me drifts the bee’s slow hum- 
ming croon. 

Cool fairy land I find, though heat of 
noon 

Encompass all the earth. There elfin 
sprites 

And fairies frolic to the frog band’s 
tune. 

And there I linger to my heart’s de- 
light 

Until on tireless wings I make my 
homeward flight. 

“The Sketch Book,” 


Washington Irving High School 
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Prayer As A Sonnet 
By Betty Green 


I ask for a favor, Lord; not to be rich 
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Above all men, nor even yet to be 

Forever happy. I don’t want a niche 

Above the rightful place for such as 
me. 

I don’t want power, Lord; I don’t want 
fame, 

And beauty isn’t just the gem I'd take. 
For winning stack of chips in this great 
game 
I care no whit. 


What if I lose a stake? 

I pray, perhaps, not often; all the 
more 

True strength within my prayer when 
I do. 

That I may be, through to my very 
core— 

This is the prayer that I send up to 
You— 

Not spared of any pain, dear Lord, but 
made 


Forever and forever unafraid. 
“The Sketch Book,” 


Washington Irving High School 
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“Portrait of Mother” 
Madeleine Weil, 6-2 


Take from Spring her boundless 
beauty, 

Take the warmth of Summer skies, 

Add the twinkle of the starlet 

And you'll have my Mother’s eyes. 


Take the roses curving sweetness, 
Take the mystery of the Nile, 
Add the wisdom of the prophet; 
And you'll have my Mother’s smile. 


Take the elfin’s carefree lightness, 
Take the joy his deeds impart, 
Add the fervor of the faithful; 
And you'll have my Mother’s heart. 


Take the sweetness from the flower, 
And the warmth from skies above, 
Take the Spring Song’s poignant 
beauty; 
And you'll have my Mother’s love. 
“The Blue Bird,” 
Julia Richman High School 
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Streets 
Streets, streets, streets, 
They’re all the same to me 
Except the one on which I live. 
That’s different as can be. 


Streets, streets, streets, 

They stand in perfect line 

Day and night they’re just the same 
Except the one that’s mine. 


Streets, streets, streets, 
Avenues and ways 


But Princeton Road’s the only place 


I want to spend my days. 
“The Blue Bird,” 
Julia Richman High School 
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The Sahara 
Rubin Cohen 


An ocean of sand 
In a sea of heat; 

A limitless land 
Under sandaled feet. 


A white-clad form 

On a wind-swept mound; 
A prayer new-born 

Is the only sound. 


A long-legged beast 
Hunch’d low in the sand; 
Both facing east 
Toward the Holy Land. 
“The Jeffersonian,” 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
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Skepticism 
Alice Bazarski 


(Upon Hearing that John Masefield’s 
Cargoes Were Destined for Ladies) 
Is this the face that launched the quin- 

quireme? 
Could Cleopatra’s eyes and bold, full 
lips, 
A haughty dark-skinned woman of the 
Nile, 
Send forth across the sea a thousand 
ships? 


Did Spanish galleon then set out for 
this, 

For laces, satins, ruffles, gems galore? 

Could cold, ill-tempered Isabella’s 
whim, 

Send out a ship for cold and distant 
shore? 


Can British coaster butt the waves for 
this? 

For tired, weary face and dark, dull 
eyes, 

Can housewife spur the sailor out to 
sail 

A dirty, sturdy ship ’neath lowering 
skies? 

launch any 


Did ever face or form 


ship? 

Did beauties of the world in times gone 
by, 

Cause such a stir in ancient shipping 
world, 


Or does our history tell a gallant lie? 
“The Sketch Book,” 


Washington Irving High School 
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The School Paper As a Means 
Of Interpreting the Schools 


(Continued from page 3) 


HE influence that it wields is a 

three-fold one. It reaches primar- 
ly a large percent of the student body: 
it goes into most of the homes repre- 
sented in the school; and finally 
through business relations it touches 
many of the leading business concerns 
of the city in which it is published. 

An alert editor can suggest ways of 
keeping the student body correctly in- 
formed of and interested in educationa! 
concerns. In the first place, assignment 
editors should take care to cover every 
phase of school life so that the pupil 
will know and understand the little 
community of which he is a part, and 
realize his obligations to it. Since civics 
and social problems classes deal spe- 
cifically with present day problems, a 
good reporter appointed from such a2 
class can present in readable and at- 
tractive style items of current interest 
that come up in class. When treated 
with a light but accurate touch such 
stories have a wide appeal. A series 
of articles of varied nature, feature 
stories, news stories, letters and ed: 
torials, not preaching but informative, 
should be written from time to time 
throughout the year by different staff 
members to present the needs or 
achievements of the school. 


If newspaper funds are so depleted 
as to preclude cartoons, staff artists 
can exercise their talents on a series of 
drawings to be displayed in the corri- 
dors at intervals and to develop a topic 
that needs amplifying beyond the pages 
of the school paper. 


i ow paper should more than ever 
co-operate with the city daily, giv- 
ing it good student written stories if 
they will be accepted, or information 
when a good piece of school news 
breaks. The city paper can and should 
be the school’s best friend. A slight 
courtesy that costs little trouble or ex- 
pense and yet makes for a mutual un- 
derstanding is to mail a copy of the 
school paper every week to each of the 
editors of the city paper. 


A keen exchange editor can do won- 
ders in widening the outlook of the 
student body by letting them know 
what educational achievements and im 
provements are being carried out in 
other places, and saving the schoo! 
from a narrow, self-satisfied provincial- 
ism. Items used in this way should no 
be verbatim reprints from other school 
papers or from one of the several 
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news services that supply schools with 
information. Such get-news-quick de- 
vices tempt pupils into lazy habits and 
preclude development of discrimina- 
tion. 

Having insured the interest of the 
student body, the staff should turn 
its attention to the home. I am not ad- 
vocating a news sheet of exclusively 
serious stories of adult appeal; but 
parents and friends like to read of the 
interests and achievements of the young 
people whom they know. Such facts 
as the standing of graduates at colleges 
new books in the library, improvements 
in equipment, or the progress of the 
music classes attract the interest of old- 
er readers. They are naturally inter- 
ested in anything that touches their 
children’s welfare; and, through Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations or the Pa- 
trons’ Day, they can do much to insure 
maintenance of high standards. The 
newspaper could well sponsor a pub- 
licity program for each Patrons’ Day. 


HE third sphere of influence that 

the school news sheet can wield is 
one that is probably the most neglected. 
A self-supporting paper usually gives 
from thirty to forty percent of its space 
to advertisements. Suppose there are 
fifty or sixty business firms that place 
advertiseing matter with the school pza- 
per each year. This is a sufficiently 
conservative number, yet it is enougl 
to insure an introduction to the best 
business houses in a small town or in 
the school neighborhood of a large 
city. If the student solicitor begs for 
an advertisement, takes any copy that 
is handed out without question and 
retreats with the conviction that he has 
gotten something for nothing, he makes 
on the business man an unfavorable 
impression that engenders prejudice 
likely to carry over to all other school 
enterprises. 

An efficient advertising manager can 
show the businessman that his adver- 
tisement will pay, and can make it pay 
Students know better than adults what 
makes appeal to the young, and their 
wits are sharp at turning a clever phrase 
to direct the reader’s attention to the 
ad column. It would be ideal to have 
all advertisements written by students. 
I have found that four or five lively 
contests in ad writing or slogan writ- 
ing for advertising purposes bring good 
results not only from staff members 
but from the school as a whole. Ad 
vertising managers from large stores 


are usually willing to address the news- 
writing class and other interested pupils 
on the fundamental points of good ad 
writing. They are more and more real- 
izing the importance of high school 
students, not as potential customers, 
but as present prospects. Unsolicited 
they sometimes seek space in the school 
paper. The business staff can do much 
towards creating among business men 
a favorable attitude to the whole 
school. 


OUNG people of today have a way 

of getting what they want. If they 
demand a complete educational pro- 
gram such as has been offered in the 
best high schools of the United States, 
their influence will carry great weight. 
When one opens a copy of the tyr- 
ical high school newspaper, dignified, 
in good taste, yet sprightly and clever 
in tone, one realizes that the paper it- 
self shows its own value as a creative 
force. Let us see to it that this creative 
force is wielded to help mould a public 
opinion in favor of a more generous 
attitude towards the public schools and 
liberal opportunities for our students. 


Two Unique Features 


Found in One Paper 


“School News at a Glance” and two 
line heads on editorials flush with the 
left hand edge of the double column, 
are features which distinguish the con- 
tent and make-up of Spokane’s Haver- 
male (Junior High School) News. 

The first feature is set up as below 
and gives the 1934-35 schedule, as it 
states, “at a glance.” 

The heads on the editorials give 
them a semi-news story aspect, remov- 
ing the usual terrifying formality of 
the editor’s prerogative. As half the 
battle is a good start, Havermale’s edi- 
torial writers were “at ease” when they 
sat down to call their associates to task 
for all their sins of omission and com- 
mission. 

Samples are: “Boys Remove Soccer 
Shoes From Dark Attics in Prepara- 
tion for Season,” “Grades on Spring 
Report Cards Bring Disappointment to 
Some Pupils.” 

“Just as last year, 9A home rooms 
are taking charge of a large amount 
of this year’s assembly programs. Oth- 
er groups will share in providing en- 
tertainment as revealed by the schedule 
issued through the office two weeks ago 
today. 

“The remainder of 
schedule follows: 

“October 23—Omit period 4—as. 

sembly. 

“October 30—Omit period 5—as- 

sembly.” 

Ete. 


the 1934-35 
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The Arrowhead Speaks 


(Continued from page 8) 


easily walk the distance in three hours 
and be back long before sunset. Heart- 
ened by this thought the color come 
back into her cheeks and her step 
quickened. She glided noiselessly 
along through the forest. 

And following close behind, gliding 
even more noiselessly, than she, came 
the tall silent figure of a young brave 
who wore in his headband the feather 
of a White Bird. 

And in the meanwhile where is our 
arrowhead? Ah yes! There, in the 
arrowsheaf at White Bird’s side we 
find it. bound tightly with a leather 
thong to a narrow piece of ash wood. 
The arrow is tipped with a tiny bunch 
of white feathers, showing it to be the 
young brave’s most treasured arrow. 
The arrowhead has been made with 
the greatest of all White Bird’s skill 
and is indeed a masterpiece with its 
smoothly chipped sides and sharp 
point. 

And so it is carried along at the 
young man’s side, awaiting its turn 
at the bow. 

* * * + * . 

Red Flower reached the village of 
her lover in mid-afternoon. Cautious- 
ly she made her way through the un- 
derbrush to the outskirts of the village. 
She sank to her knees and gazed 
through a break in the bushes. There 
were a few people moving among the 
wigwams and a_ few horses tethered 
nearby, among which she recognized 
the great black steed of Black Cloud. 

Then suddenly she started. There, 
coming out of a teepee, was the tall 
stately figure of a brave. She waited 
until he passed nearer and then emited 
a short clear whistle. No one but a 
close observer would have seen him 
stiffen for a moment, for he continued 
walking along his intended route and 
then turned and walked casually to- 
ward the forest. 


He glanced about the underbrush 
and then stopped, undecided. And as 
he gazed about him he saw the grace- 
ful figure of Red Flower rise and come 
toward him. He took her quickly into 
his arms asking anxiously for the cause 
of her visit. Hastily she explained the 
trouble, and then drew away from him 
to look searchingly into his face. And 
in that instant the long, slim hand of a 
lurking figure slid into a sheaf and 
drew forth an arrow—yes, the arrow 
tipped with the feathers of a White 
Bird—slipped it into the bow and—let 
it fly! 

Perhaps the arrowhead was a good 
arrowhead and so swerved from its 
course, or perhaps in his anger, the 
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SOMETHING 


NE W! 


Each year the delegates to the 
Convention and the staff members 
of the school publication-members 
of the C. S. P. A. have besieged us 
for some insignia of affiliation which 
they could wear. 


HERE IT IS! 


This gold filled insignia may be 
secured as a pin or as a charm. As 
a charm it will have a ring on the 
top. In either case it will be a most 
attractive emblem. 

ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEM.- 
BERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS 
EMBLEM. THE FACULTY AD. 
VISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 

PIN or CHARM 

This is not obligatory nor do we 
say that all should have it the 
members asked for it and the in- 
signia is ready for those who wish it. 


50 cents 


Send me a pin, charm, (cross out 
one) 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by 
Faculty Adviser. 
For quantity orders list names on 
one sheet and indicate to whom 
package is to be sent. 


hand of White Bird was not quite 
steady enough. At any rate the deadly 
arrow missed its intended mark in 
Black Cloud’s heart and fell some dis- 
tance away on the ground. 

Hastily Black Cloud 
maiden. 

“There is no time to lose!” he cried. 

He dashed for his horse, quickly un- 
tied it, swept Red Flower up in front 
of him, and was off in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

One by one White Bird’s arrows 
were loosed from his bow, for he knew 
that to pursue the fleeing pair would 
be useless as Black Cloud’s great horse 
was the swiftest in all the country- 
side. But his arrows were all in vain. 


the 


seized 


The people of the village came running 
up asking what had happened. But 
White Bird angrily glaring at the dis- 
appearing speck that was the lovers, re- 
fused to say anything and turned about 
and strode homeward leaving them to 
draw their own conclusions—which is 
not always a wise step. 

As for Red Flower and Black Cloud 
—they rode away into the distance and 
were seen no more. 

But it is said that the Great Spirit, 
taking pity on them, took them into 
the heavens with him, and sometimes 
in early Indian Summer, two stars can 
be seen shining side by side, right over 
the Great River. 

+ * + + * * 

As for White Bird—when the Chief 
of the Wa-ho-shees heard the tales of 
Black Cloud’s tribe, he concluded that 
it was White Bird who had caused his 
daughter's disappearance and ordered 
him to be cast off the cliff into the 
Great River. 

So at dawn the next day, the Chief’s 
orders were carried out and as White 
Bird sank into the blue water a great 
white heron was seen to rise from the 
river and fly away. 

It is said also that at this same time 
in Indian Summer, on the nights when 
the twin stars shine forth, a great white 
heron is seen to rise from the waters 
of the Great River and fly up, up into 
the heavens toward the two stars and 
then disappear. 
* * * * * . 


I look down at the little arrowhead 
in my hand. A faint light seems to 
surround it for a moment, giving it an 
odd, iridescent look. Then it slowly 
fades away. 


Celebrates Fifth Anniversary 
“Scarlet Tanager” of Fitch High 
School, Poquonnoc Bridge, Connecti- 
cut, celebrated its fifth anniversary with 
a special edition printing the name 


plate in scarlet.. congratulatory mes- 
sages in balanced boxes. . .a three col- 
umn panel across the top of its five 
column page carried pictures of its 
editors.. also a complete story of ‘ts 
history. 


Observe King’s Birthday 

A king’s birthday was observed by 
Kalakaua (Hawaii) Intermediate 
School according to a news story in 
“Ke Ali”. . the school is named after 
King Kalakauua, Hawaii’s last male 
monarch...a two column feature is 
“Classroom Activities” carrying para- 
graphs telling what goes on under such 
pithy titles as “Class Discuss,” “Make 
Imaginary Trip,” “Keeping Cash Rec- 
ords,” “Make Candies,” “Study Air” 


and others. 
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The Elementary School Paper 
and the Present Crisis 


(Continued from page 9) 


he wonders whether he has done his 
duty. In my own school, through the 
little mimeographed papers, children 
and parents have become closer com- 
panions with a common interest in a 
garden or a book of travel suggested 
by an editorial and made intriguing 
by a clever child. An article in the 
“Dunham Dispatch” dated June, 1934, 
entitled Plant Seeds in Play Garden 


illustrates this point: 


PLANT SEEDS IN PLAY GARDEN 


Rakes, spades and hoes were used by 
the fifth grade 
practiced making a garden 
215. 
wooden trough six feet long. 
kinds of 
planted. The small seeds were carrots. 
The large seeds were beans. The me- 
The use of a 
Now the 
children are really ready to plant their 
Many 


fathers are planning to work with their 


children when they 
in Room 
The make-believe garden was a 


In this 


garden three seeds were 


dium seets were beets. 
garden line was shown too. 
home gardens. mothers and 

children in real gardens this summer. 

Confidence and hope have been re- 
gained by many, often through a child- 
ish article emulating the love and sac- 
rifice of parents. 


T HE scandal and gloom of the daily 
tabloid finds no space in the school 
paper. The young writers are taught 
to develop discrimination as to which 
of the articles written in their school 
will be most suitable for the paper. 
Thrills supplied by the daily sheets are 
replaced by thoughtful reflection con- 
cerning physical and mental growth, 
the appreciation of literary attempts of 
young authors, the value of obeying 
safety rules. Several examples of this 
type in various copies of the “Dunham 


Dispatch” follow: 
PLEASE 


By Mary Lockhart, 6A 
Oh, Fairy Queen of Winter, 
Flying in the air, 
Give me a ride in your crystal sleigh 
And take me everywhere! 


MARCH WIND 
By Julius Paris, 6A 


How the March wind = shrieks 


whines! 


and 
How it howls and prances 
Through the tall and towering pines, 


Bending in zigzag dances 
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FALLING LEAVES 
By Olive Hopkins, 6B 
Tumbling down 
All around my head 
Come leaves: 
Green, brown, gold, and red. 
Beautiful to see, 
They seem to be 
Telling me 
That summer has gone 


Far away. 


I have not touched on the merit of 
a school newspaper as the best known 
means of developing a child’s interes: 
in writing, its helpfulness in creating 
interest among the students in com- 
mon problems, the strengthening of the 
bond between pupil and teacher and 
between teachers and parents, the in- 
terest awakened among and the inter- 
change of ideas with other schools in 
and out of the city. 


I feel that if the school newspaper 
has awakened an understanding in the 
things that the schools are working to 
accomplish, and I believe it has, here 
is a job which has been well done dur- 
ing the present period of economic re- 
adjustments. 


The Right Approach in Giving 
Publicity to Needs of School 


GROWN-UP at a kindergarten 

party, a boy at a girls’ assembly 
or some other contrast is always awk- 
ward. Likewise, we believe, is any ap- 
proach to the public, via the school 
publication, unless it comes from the 
student angle. 

Using the school paper as a means 
for organization sales talks to the gen- 
eral public, grinding axes, conducting 
campaigns and other such practices, is 
unfair to all concerned. 

When the problem gets around to 
the place where the student editors and 
staff members can be brought into the 
picture, give them the facts and let 
them prepare the story in their own 
way. 

After all, it is their paper, estab 
lished for others of their age, sup- 
ported and read by them and written 
by students for student consumption. 

Here, from the John Hay High 
School’s “Ledger” (Cleveland), is a 
sample of what can be done through 
the school paper without treading or 
any toes. It is one hundred per cenx 
what the student feels and he touches 
on only those things that to him are 
paramount and necessary for correc- 
tion for his comfort and well-being. 


BEGS FOR 
REAL 


SCHOOL 

NECESSITIES 

2,000 Girls Must Share Three Volley Balls; 
No Towels, Hence No Showers 

Art Department Needs Paste; Typewriters 
Lack Keys, Ribbons, Repairs 


Lack 


John Hay’s educational facilities. 


of money is seriously hampering 


The gym- 
nasium has three volleyballs only, for classes 
2,000 


that total A gym locker 12 inches 





square must accommodate four girls, housing 
their middies, their gym suits, and their gym 


The 


physical education department uses ropes for 


shoes, while the girls are at classes. 
volleyball nets. These, of course, furnish no 
interference. 
12 Showers for 2,000 Girls 

Sometimes there are 134 girls in a gym 
The girls must dress and go to class 
There are two reasons 
The first is that there 
are 12 showers only in the building for 2,000 


class. 
without a_ shower. 
for this condition. 
girls. The second is that there is no money 
for towels. If the showers were used, and 
if there were towels, four wet towels would 
have to be put into one small locker. 

“The gymnasium is unhygienic, is not 
conducive to best health habits, because of 
lack of showers,” said Miss Helen M. Davis, 
teacher of physical education. ‘This is par- 
ticularly to be deplored when it is known 
that some children cannot take showers or 
tub baths anywhere except in school.” 


Athletics 


money for other activities, but now as there 


were once profitabie, making 
is no money for fences to control the crowds, 
this plan is of no use. 


Need More Ink 


The art department needs paste; the pu- 


pils must pay for their own paint. The 
school sent a requisition for 100 ink bottles; 
the board of education could not supply 


them. There are no funds. Typewriters are 


in use 13 hours a day; ribbons are not avail- 
able needed. 


when out of order, keys being in need of re- 


when Typewriters are used 
pair; there is no money for repairs. 

The rotary file in the office is not large 
enough to display programs for pupils, since 
3,700 There 


to buy another. 


have enrolled. is no money 

Records of pupils who have been graduated 
or who have withdrawn are stored in paste- 
board boxes in an overcrowded store room, 


on account of lack of funds. 
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pu- Also, $10,000 in prizes and scholar- AWA e D 5 
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vail. | To The CELEBRATION COMMITTEE, Dept. of Secondary School Prin- STUDENTS 
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Phe + 


A FEW SAMPLES + 
FROM THE HANDBOOK 


Interview oldest high school alumni for 
reminiscences. 

Prepare 
publicity in school press and in city 
There’s an award of $10 for 
the best scrapbook. 

Editorialize on the meaning of public 
education and its struggle to establish 
Prizes and national recognition 
await the best editorials. 

Publish history of your paper, with 
wis. excerpts from past issues. 

t Conduct student interviews on “My 
Ideal School.” Run interviews with fac- 
ulty on school future. Interview parents. 


papers. 
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Overheard Around Student Pressrooms 


“WHAT'S ALL THIS HIGH SCHOOL 


HERE’S THE ANSWER It’s the biggest event in Education America has ever seen— 
FOR YOUR READERS: J the celebration of the 300th birthday of the American High 
School. Contests, exhibitions, parades, speeches, radio broadcasts, a special movie, are 
only a few of the projects your readers want to know about and take part in. This is 


YOUR high school celebration. 


HERE’S THE PROGRAM— Do what leading national magazines and newspapers are 
READY-MADE FOR HIGH doing: plan to devote space in every issue to the Celebra- 
SCHOOL EDITORS: tion. There are literally scores of real high school news 
stories in the releases we shall be glad to send you. Don’t leave your school and com- 
munity out of the front line ranks of this big national high school parade. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU Send in the coupon below immediately—or peck out a note to 
DO NOW—TODAY! — us—for your copy of the free handbook and the set of Cele- 


bration stories. A few days later, we'll have the packet for you in your mail box. 


300 YEARS 

OF AMERICAN 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
1635-1935 


CELEBRATION 
HANDBOOK 


lsued by the Celebration Committee 
of the Department of Secondery 
School Principals of the U.S. A. 


FREE 


TO HIGH SCHOOL 
EDITORS: 


scrapbooks on anniversary 


This 40-page handbook de- 


scribing in detail scores of 


COMBINED 
w 


ITH 


RULES FOR THE 11th ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC 


Celebration projects for you, 


your school, your town. 


STATE Paper Is Doing 





Something New....! 


PRIMER OF 
School Newspaper Technique 


“|, . the minimum essentials for the preduction of a good newspaper... 
not a magic sesame to the realm of elite in student journalism... rather, a 
companion volume to many a good text that already exists... pointers... 
a vest-pocket manual...a check-up with the annual contest score 
sheet...” 


Yours for fifteen cents—reduced from twenty-five 


C. S. P. A.—406 John Jay Hall—Columbia University—New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON «+ NEW YORK * PROVIDENCE 
COLONIAL LINE 
Special Week End Excursions 


Tickets good leaving Friday or Saturday, Returning, Sunday or Monday 
BOSTON—Round Trip $4.50 PROVIDENCE—Round Trip $3.50 


REGULAR FARES 
$4 to BOSTON $3 to PROVIDENCE 
$6 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 
Table d’Hote Dinner $1. Outside Staterooms, running water, $1 up 


Phone BArclay 7-1800 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from PIER 11, NORTH RIVER, (foot of 
LIBERTY ST., N. Y. City) Daily and Sunday at 6 P. M. 














